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THE LITTLE STRANGER. 

There was once a lad named Peter Bates. You will 
say he could not have been a happy lad when you hear 
that he cared for nobody, and nobody cared for him. 
This is a thing which very seldom happens, as almost 
every one in the world has somebody to love; and es- 
pecially when we are young, and our hearts beat warm- 
ly, we feel as if we ought to love every body we know. 

But it was not so with Peter; his heart was chilled, 
until he hardly could tell whether he had such a thing 
at all; and at last he never even thought of trying; so 
the fault lay partly in himself, as well as in others. 

You will think, perhaps, that Peter had no home, no 
relations, parents, brother or sister; and yet it was not 
so, though the place he did hold in his own family 
made him seem as if he really were alone in the world; 
for his father, who was a farmer, had married when he 
was a young man, had two or three sons and daugh- 
ters, and then his wife died; so he, thinking he should 
want more money to support @o large a family, soon 
married another woman for whom he did not much 
care, but who was said to be very rich. 

This was Peter’s mother; her fortune was all a mis- 
take—she had not any; and when her husband found 
that out, he cared for her less than ever; and then she 
grew cross, fought with him, scolded his children, and 
drove away all comfort from the house, until the day 
Peter was born, when itso happened that she died, and 
left nobody crying for her but the poor young babe, 
who, missing her sadly, never ceased wailing until he 
was sent out to be nursed, that he might no longer dis- 
turb the quiet of the, house—quiet that, from its long 
absence, seemed doubly precious now. 

And then, in a little while, Peter’s father, grown 
wiser by experience, married another wife, with a smil- 
ing face and pleasant ways; and she and her children 
in time became great favorites with the elder ones, so 
that, between both, the unpleasant memory of Peter 
and his mother seemed entirely to have slipped away. 

But it is not so easy to get rid of disagreeable things ; 
and one day they were all startled into recollection of 
the past by the arrival of the nurse with Peter, row 
grown a stout lad, so like his mother that the moment 
they looked in his face all their long forgotten troubles 
seemed at once to revive. 

Little welcome was there for him, and he was quick 
enough to perceive it; in a short time understanding | 
quite well that he was the one too many. So being 
somewhat shy’ and proud, instead of trying to over- ' 
come their dislike, and make himself pleasing, he grew 
moody and silent, and kept himself as much as possi- 
ble out of the way, so that at last he was nearly as 
much forgotten as before. 








and if by chance he did linger a moment after meals, | 
or draw in his seat by the fire, he was stared at as an/| 
intruder, and made to feel that his rough manners and 
uncouth appearance unfitted him even for the society 
of his own family. 

It was a trying position, and yet we can all think of; 
some bright, loving boy who would have won his way 
to their hearts in spite of it all; who would have 
shown a wish to oblige, or a wish to be loved, and 
whose smiles and winning words would have made 
friends for themselves alone. 

But not so with Peter; he had his mother’s disposi- 
tion, and no one had ever tried to work improvement in 
him; no one softened his proud heart with a kind, in- 
dulgent word, and go left to himself, and brooding over 
the contrast between himself and others, Peter became 
more and more surly and awkward each day, until at 
last he was employed in nothing else but watching the 
sheep or the geese as they picked upa few blades of 
fresh grass by the side of a road that passed within 
some fields of his father’s house. 

But if Peter cared for no person, it might have been 
known he had some feeling by the love he showed for 
one thing, and that was his dog Snap. This dog being 
Tough and ugly, they were truly a well matched parr. , 
Snap was just as much despised in the family as his 
Owner, but he was quick and intelligent in his own 
way, and did his business well; he kept the cattle and . 
geese within proper bounds, watching them with his 
quick eyes, while he nestled at his master’s feet, there- 
by keeping them warm. 

Best of all, he kept all intruders aloof, and often gave | 
poor, misanthropical Peter the gratification of seeing 
some more prosperous urchin, who might otherwise 
have flaunted before him, take himself off in double- 
quick time at the sound of Mr. Snap’s growl, or still 
more menacing bark. 

It so happened one day that Peter, sitting as usual by 
the roadside with his dog on his feet, saw him prick up 
his ears and look down the hill towards a spot where 
the road went out of sight. -* 

“Some sport coming now,” thought Peter to himself, 
and laying his hand on Snap’s rough coat, he held him 
in readiness to bound off at the proper moment and at- 
tack the new comer, Peter all the while sitting gruffly 
by, a8 ifhe had neither hand nor act in the business; 
but even while he waited, his hand involuntarily 





Pressed Snap more firmly down, and a faint gleam of 


Pleasure flitted across the sullen face. 
No wonder—even Snap laid down his head quietly 
his paws, and the ears which had been pricked 
UP 80 fiercely softly over his face again, as 


jumped up and uttered his growl, but this time, in- 
No one looked for him as part of the family group; | stead of his usual tacit encouragement, his master 





WHY SHOULD I FEAR? 


singing some sweet old tune without any words, with- 
out beginning or end, but going backwards and for- 
wards on the notes in unthinking glee. 

Presently the singer appeared at the turn of the road, 
now advancing, now stopping, now stooping down as 
she sought for the first violets that ventured to peep 
through the still wintry air. 

It was a fair little girl, not so old as Peter, but O 
what a contrast to him was her bright young face as she 
now raised it up gluwing with delight at discovering 
one more blossom, and then, as if determined not to loi- 
ter any more, advanced steadily up the hill. 

As she approached, Snap, yielding to old habit, 


called him back, and in tones almost as rough as those 
of the dog, cried to the little girl, “‘Never fear, stand 
your ground, and he’ll let you alone.” 

“Why should I fear? Why should I run?” said the 
little one, smilingly ; and with one step she placed her- 
self quite close to Snap, with her hand on his rough 
coat. 

“Why should you run?” said Peter, echoing her 
question with some wonder. “Every one does; every 
one,” added he with some pride, “is afraid of Snap.” 

“Then I am not afraid of him, or of any thing else,” 
replied the little girl, laughingly, and presenting a piece 
of bun from her basket to the dog. “So Snap is his 
name. Well, good-by, Snap, the next time we meet 
we shall be better friends.” And away she tripped, 
once or twice looking back and waving her hand, as 
she repeated “Good-by, Snap; good-by,” until the 
hawthorns, closing at another turn of the road, shut her 
out from their view. 

There is an old English poet—he lived three hundred 
years ago, and so itis hard enough to read his old- 
fashioned verse—but he tells in a poem called “The 
Faery Queen,” of a;fair girl named Una, whose gentle- 
ness and sweet looks actually tamed a lion that she en- 
countered one day wandering alone in a forest, and 
won on his wild nature so much that he followed her 
about and became her protector, until she found her 
way back to her friends. 
Now, as nature remains. just the same, in spite of all 
the changes of the world, it was just in this way that the 
little girl we are telling of, by her fearless gentleness 
and good-humor, won not only on quarrelsome Snap— 
so that when she passed on he slapped his tail quite ve- 
hemently against the ground in token of his approba- 
tion—but also on his surly master; both Peter and his 
dog feeling a sort of inward satisfaction at the little oc- 
currence, which made one of them, at least, hope it 
might happen the next day again. 

Poor Peter! pleasant words and pleasant looks were 
a novelty to him, and he felt for the moment somehow 
as if the sun had shone out suddenly from behind a 
cloud. 

The first time for many a day he thonght a little 
about the fature—a short future, to be sure, it was only 
“Would that little girl come to-morrow ?” Yet still it re- 
deemed his mind from its usual dreary blank. But be- 
fore the morning came fresh misfortune awaited Peter; 
true to his training, Snap soon forgot his softer feelings, 
and when the next wayfarer passed by, fierce, tiercer 
than ever, as if to make amends for his late forbearance, 








drooped ( 
they caught the pleasant sound of a young, happy voice 





him stunned and sprawling back to his master’s feet, 


he growled, he barked, he sprung upon the traveller, 
and going even farther than usual, at last caught him 


He was rewarded by a blow of a stick, which sent 


who now, roused out of his assumed apathy, at once 
took his part, and in fiery indignation assailed the | 
stranger himself. He, disdaining to punish the lad as 
he had done the dog, took him by the collar, in spite of 
a stout resistance, and leading him up to his father's 
house, delivered him to the authorities there. Unluck- 
ily, or rather luckily for Peter, his father was on the 
spot, and due punishment followed, though the good- 
natured step-mother would have begged him off from 
the flogging. 

His father sent him off to his usyal occupation the 
next morning, locking up Snap in solitary confinement, 
with the declaration that before evening he should cer- 
tainly be hanged. 

Peter had no language for remonstrance. He knew 
nothing of persuasion. And so in a temper more 
moody, more hopeless, more savage than ever, he took 
his now solitary seat by the roadside, missing the 
warmth as well as the society of his dumb companion, 
and shivering as much with grief and anger as with 
cold, until at last he burst into a fit of crying, very un- 
usual with him, who knew nothing of sympathy, the 
spring of half the tears we shed. 
He had bowed down his head between his knees in 
this miserable state, when again, as yesterday, he heard 
the sweet song, the light step, draw nearer and nearer. 
He was angry and ashamed, and so he determined he 
would let her pass on, and never raise his head. 
Bat it would not do; the footsteps paused quite close 
to him, the sweet voice, no longer merry, but: O, how 
gentle! inquired what was the matter. Aad then the 
little hand was laid on his shoulder, and in spite of him- 
self Peter was obliged to look up. He knew whatan 
ugly, wo-begone, forbidding face he must have; but he 
read no dislike in the compassionate one that was bent 
over him; on the contrary, there was something like 
tears in the sweet blue eyes, as she again said,— ; 
‘‘What can be the matter? And where is Snap ?” 
Poor Peter was quite upset at this question; he 
could not answer it; and so taking up the trouble that 
pressed at the moment, he contented himself with mut- 
tering, “I’m so cold!” 
“And so you are, poor fellow!” said the little girl, 
kindly. ‘But no wonder, when you are sitting here on 
the frosty side of the hedge. Look how the sun shines 


the way. 


than the cold.” 


day before. 


over there; come across to the bright side, and you 
will feel yourself cheered even before you are warmed 
with its heat.” And whether he would or no, she gently 
forced him from the chill seat on which he had sunk 
in the carelessness of grief, and made him settle himself 
comfortably on the sunny bank at the opposite side of 


“And now what is the matter?” she asked for the 
third time. “I am sure there was something more 


And Peter, who had never before confessed a trouble 
to any one, found himself relating all his griefs to the 
little stranger whom he had never even seen till the 


She laughed—she could not help it—at his account 
of Snap’s encounter with the traveller; and the more 
raeful and serious Peter looked, the more it still made 
her laugh, until he came to the close of the adventure, 
and then she looked very grave, and readily allowed 
that the punishment, and, above all, the hanging, was 


“But, Peter, though you say your father is very 
stern, still I wonder you did not try to beg off poor 
Snap; as you were punished yourself, and bore it well, 
may be for your sake Snap would be forgiven if you 
trjed. Did you try ?” 

“No, indeed; it would be of no use; I never asked 
my father for any thing. They say I am half a fool!” 
And poor Peter, in deep consciousness of his degrada- 
tion, again buried his burning face between his knees. 
“A fool!” repeated the little girl, and her blue eyes 
opened very wide. “O, Peter, you surely are not 
that? Do not let any one think so. Go to your father, 
like a sensible Jad, and tell him’ you are sorry for what 
happened—as you ought to be—and that you will prom- 
ise for Snap that he shall not get into any more mis- 
chief. You know, Peter, you can promise that;” and 
again the bright eyes laughed gayly, while a dawning 
smile flitted over Peter's doleful features, too. “And 
now I can stay no longer, otherwise I shall be late for 
school; so good-by, Peter; do what I tell you, and be 
happy to-morrow.” 

And again the little one tripped away, turning again 
and waving her hand until the bushes shut her out. 
But this time it was “Good-by, Peter,” instead of 
“Good-by, Snap.” 

Peter remained lost in a world of wonder and per- 
plexity at the new line of conduct proposed to him. 
Should he, could he follow it; had he any chance of 
being listened to? No, it could be of no use—he never 
could do it. Thus was he deciding, when again the 
sound of light footsteps made him turn his head, and 
in a moment the little girl stood breathless by his side, 
with her hand on her heart, to still its beating, but 
smiling all the time, as she waited impatiently for 
words. At last she exclaimed,— 

“O, Iran so fast! Just as I got to the top of the hill 
I thought of one thing I wished to say; and I am so 
late; but I should tell you this; when you go to ask 
your father, Peter, do not hang your head, and look 
down, as I have seen you do; may be it is that makes 
him say you are like a fool; but look up in his face as 
if you trusted him, and were not afraid of him, or 
ashamed of what you asked for; and remember to say 
you are sorry, and promise for the future; and that’s 
all—remember, now.” 

And before he could utter a word she was again out 
of sight. 

Her words just turned the scale; Peter manfully went 
through the ordeal, and succeeded; he even overheard 
his father say to his wife, as he turned away ,— 

“That boy seems different; how is it?” and he cer- 
tainly looked a different being, sitting on the sunny 
bank with Snap by his side, on the following morning 
when his little counsellor came up. 

And thus passed many a day—a short five minutes— 
giving food for thought, hope, and dreams for the rest 
of the twenty-four hours, to one whose mind had sel- 
dom strayed beyond the passing moment before. With 
habitual reserve, he never spoke of his acquaintance 
to any one. It was a treasure he could not bear to ex 
hibit or share; indeed he had his own mysterious no- 
tions about it; and although not versed in fairy lore, 
he felt always a latent fear that something might break 
the spell. And when, in compassion to his chilled 
hands, the little girl brought him one day a pair of 
woollen mittens of her own knitting, and made him 
put them on, he carefully took them off in the evening 
when he was returning home, laying them by in a 
house six inches square, which he had employed him- 
self during the day in building for them, in a hidden 
spot, with four well fitting stones, and a flat one for the 
roof. There he always kept them when not on his 
hands—the secret was too precious to be carried over 
the threshold of a home occupied by any one else. 
Each day, as spring advanced, the little girl’s delight 
in the wild flowers grew more and more intense; now 
a@ garland of hawthorn, now a spray of honeysuckle, 
now awreath of wild roses, cailed forth her admiration. 
“Q, are they not beautiful—beautiful!” she would 
exclaim. 

“But they are so common; they are everywhere,” 
would be Peter’s answer. “I am always looking at 
them, yet I never noticed them before.” 

“And are there not a thousand common, beautifu! 
things, on every side of us, Peter, if we would only 
open our eyes. Thinking of them, and enjoying them, 
we need never feel lonely er gloomy. Do you remem~- 
ber that sorrowful day when you shut yourself up in 
misery from within and without, and all the sunshine 
going for nothing witlrin a few steps of you, you had 
only to come over to the bright side, and all was well ? 
Do you remember that, Peter? Well, thera isa little 
sentence here that always reminds me of that day ; see, 
here it is, ‘Hope is the sunshine of the heart;’ and 
pointing to the line as she found it out in one of her 
little books, she put it into Peter’s hand. In a moment 
his brow grew scarlet, and he hung down his head; 
then remembering her advice, he looked up again, and 
with an effort at manliness, which showed the progress 
he had made, he ingenuously said,— 

“It is of no use; I cannot read; I never learned; no 
one ever taught me.” 

Even DYfore he spoke the little one guessed how it 
was, and she too had blushed deeply, painfully. But 
the sentence was hardly finished when she hastened to 
exclaim,— 








by the leg. 











no laughing matter indeed. 


“©, is that all? I was afraid it was—couldn’t, or 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








wouldn’t. You sha’n’t have that story to tell again. 
See, here is A, here is B; repeat them after me;” and 
as her musical ear caught the accidental rhyme, she 
laughed so joyously, echoing it again and again, that 
Peter caught the infection, and joining in her mirth, 
they both laughed the little embarrassment away. 

They went on with four or five letters; but then she 
closed the bdok, and more seriously said,— 

“Peter, this will never do; Ihave no more time; I 
must not loiter; and you must no longer stay in igno- 
rance; you must ask your father to send you to 
school.” 

It was now Peter’s turn to open his eyes in unuttera- 
ble astunishment; such a presumptuous thought had 
never entered his head. He had never made any re- 
quest of his father but one, and that under the prompt- 
ing of superior intelligence ; and now he could not even 
hope that he should be listened to again; in fact, he 
even feared to mention such a boon. 

But his little companion combatted all his objection, 
and, his spirit already roused by the shame he had just 
endured, it was settled at last that if he found himself 
successful in learning the alphabet under her teaching 
in a few days, with that as his groundwork he would 
make the trial. 

His lesson was marked out for that day; she spared 
him a little book, and to their mutual delight, in three 
days more he was perfect in all the letters. This suc- 
cess gave him some confidence; and, summoning his 
whole stock of courage, he accosted his father the fol- 
lowing morning with a request that he might be sent 
to school. 

“To school, boy! For what ?—to idle, is it?” said his 
father, stopping short, and eyeing him from head to 
foot. 

“No, father,” replied Peter, resolutely ; “it is to learn. 
Try me, at any rate. I know my letters now, and I 
would wish to get on.” 

“Your letters! A great stretch indeed, for, let me 
see, thirteen years old.” 

Poor Peter felt his heart swelling; but here his step- 
mother interposed—‘“‘And more shame for us to have 
him so many years in ignorance, if he was able to learn ; 
and it was a great stretch for you, Peter, my man, to 
learn your letters. You may well be proud of it; who 
knows but you may do credit to us yet?” 

Peter’s look of grateful astonishment at the kind 
word went to both their hearts. His father patted him 
on the head, and told him it should be as he wished; 
and from that moment forward he seemed to enter on 
a new existence. He respected himself, and others soon 
learned to respect him also; while, in the new turn of 
feeling, every one tried to find some good quality in 
Peter never suspected before; His heart and hia mind, 
both so long left in fallow, now were ready to yielda 
tenfold crop; and while he gained the regards of his 
play mates, his master, before many months, pronounced 
him one of his most painstaking and improving schol- 
ars. 

What pride he would have felt in reporting his prog- 
ress to his first little friend, as each day he went down 
the hill to their old place of meeting, and placing his 
four-footed or feathered charge under the guidance of 
Snap during the hours spent at school, loitered and 
watched in the vain hope of seeing her, if it were but 
for a moment. 

But she came not. 

After the first day when he related his triumph, and 
she shared in his joy, pouring a flood of courage and 
hope into his mind, he saw her no more. And the long 
summer waxed and waned, finding him still each morn- 
ing on the same spot, returning ever with drooping 
head and disappointed heart. 

At last one day—it was late in autumn—joy of joy, 
he saw her coming slowly up the hill!, 

Snap, with a quick ery, bounded to meet her, and for 
once Peter felt almost sorry that he should reach her 
first; but though she looked smiling and bright as ever 
—brighter even—she did not say one word in answer 
to all Peter’s words of welcome, until she reached the 
little sunny spot where they were always used to sit; 
and even then she pressed her hand tightly on her 
side, as she had done on that long-ago day, and drew 
her breath quickly, though she had been walking very 
slow. 

“Yes, it is a long time, Peter,” she said at last, in an- 
ewer to all his questions—“‘a long time since I was even 
out, for Ihave been very ill; but to-day was so fine, 
that I was allowed once more to go and see a friend I 
love—that dear schoolmistress, for whom you have 
plucked so many nosegays.” 

“No, indeed, they were not for her,” exclaimed Peter, 
bluntly ; “they were always for yourself.” Thelittle girl 
laughed one of her old, blithe, laughs; but then she put 
her hand to her side again, and Peter said, quickly, as 
if to contradict his own thought, “You are not sick 
now? Sick people are always pale.” 

She smiled, somewhat sadly, and laid her hand on 
his. It was always a little hand, but now it looked so 
small and thin that the blue veins showed themselves 
quite plainly through. Peter thought it prettier than 
ever; but still there was something in her look, and in 
the little action itself, that raised a choking feeling in 
his throat which prevented his saying one word. 

After a moment’s silence she arose, and taking a 
book out of her Dasket—it was her little Bible—she 
said,— 

“You will keep this for my sake, Peter, and read it 
often; I am so glad you can read it now. I cannot 
stay longer, lest I should catch fresh cold ; but whether 
we meet soon again or never, you will still remember me ;, 
and remember, too, what I always told you—in every 
thing that pains or troubles us there is some bright 
side.” 

She looked upward as she spoke, and there was a 
strange beauty in her face which awed and silenced 


And then he bethought him how he had never asked 
her name, where she came from, or where she was 
going, but watched for her as he did for the morning 
sun, and saw her even like that, passing on day after 
day, and never returning back; and thus at last she 
became so identified with bright and beautiful nature 
in his simple mind, that he almost doubted whether 
she had been a reality at all. 

He kept her precious gift, even as he had done the 
first one, in the little stone-house, now carefully stopped 
with moss and clay, to preserve it from damp. But 
notwithstanding all his precautions, he perceived a spot 
one day, on the cover; and the fear of injury to it being 
even stronger than the fear of discovery, he brought it 
home, at what he thought a quiet hour, to air it by the 
fire. 

But Peter had not yet learned to estimate female 
curiosity ; a little sister, who had become a favorite of 
his, from a slight fancied likeness to his early friend, 
was hovering near; and peeping over his shoulder to 
see what he had got, did what Peter, long as he had had 
the book, had never thought of doing—she turned the 
leaves over to the title page, and there discovered the 
giver’s pame. 

“Jane Watson!” repeated she, first aloud, then slowly 
to herself—“Jane Watson! why, that was the name of 
Mrs. Bonar’s grandchild; that sweet little girl that 
every one said was too lovely, too wise and too good 
to stay in this world!” 

“And is she in it now ?” asked Peter, nervously. 

“Ah, no—they spoke too truly—she died last Christ- 
mas day! When we gathered back to school, the best 
and fairest wasgone. But why doyou ask so anxiously, 
Peter? And where did you get this book? Did you 
ever know any thing about her ?” 

Prepared as he had been, the certainty was almost 
to omuch for Peter, to find out all about her only to 
know that he had surely lost her. But then recalling 
her last words, and remembering how much there was 
connected with their brief acquaintance that could never 
be lost to him, he gave his best tribute to her memory 
in the effort with which he conquered his emotion; in 
the smile, even though it was a sad one, with which 
he answered his sister’s still questioning looks, as he 
calmly said,— 

“Yes, Letty, Iwas so happy. I knew her once, and 
am happier still that she knew me.” 


42> 





For the Companion. 
THE CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

“T had such a lovely dream last night!” exclaimed 
Edith Dale, at the breakfast table. “I dreamed I had 
a splendid Christmas box sent me by express, filled 
with rings and all kinds of jewelry, beautiful pictures 
and splendid books. O, how I wish I had a fairy god- 
mother living somewhere who would send me just such 
a box!” 

“O yes; I wish there were such things as fairies,” 
said little Charlie; “how nice, how very nice it would 
be, mamma!” 

It was the custom of the Dales to commit a passage 
of Scripture to memory to repeat at the break fast-table. 
This morning Edith’s was, “Jt is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

Their washerwoman came in during the day, bring- 
ing the large basket of nicely-ironed clothes, but look- 
ing very tired and poor. 

“I feel a great respect for Mrs. Riley,” said Mrs. 
Dale, after she left, “she is so faithful and honest; I 
don’t see how she manages to bring the year round, 
with her five children, and one of them an invalid.” 

“One is just my age, mother.” 

“Yes, Margaret; and a very nice, capable girl she 
io.” 

“I wonder,” said Edith, after a silence of ten min- 
utes, “if poor Maggie Riley ever dreams of Christmas 
boxes.” 

“Hardly, I think; I fear she has been crushed by 
poverty too thoroughly to have much imagination left, 
or even rose-colored dreams at night.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Edith. “I’m sure if I were 
poor I should imagine bright things all the more; 
there would be some comfort even in that.” 

Then there was another silence. Edith lived in a 
very luxurious home. Soft damask curtains, festooned 
over the daintiest lace, draped the window where she 
sat, and she looked through bright, costly plate glass 
on the cold, shivering passers-by ; for the day was bit- 
ter cold. . 

“Ts it more blessed to give than to receive, mother ?” 
“Can you doubt that God’s words are true, my 
child >” 

“But we none of us act as if it were; we are always 
longing to get something, and care so little for giving!” 

“Yet God knew the human heart perfectly, and how 
it could best be made happy, when He said this. Is it 
not we who make the mistake, not He ?” 

“Well, mother, I am going to try it. You know I 
wanted a Christmas box; now, instead of receiving one, 
I can give one to poor Maggie Riley. How much do 
you usually spend on my Christmas presents ?” 

“I suppose the pictures and hooks your father and I 
had planned getting this year would have cost fifteen 
dollars, or thereabouts.” 

And Edith found she had ten dollars in her purse 
which she could very well do without. 

Mrs. Dale was mistaken. Maggie Riley did have 
dreams—day-dreams—and often and often, as she bent 
over the ironing-table, or held the baby, she thought 
how charming it would be if such things as she had 
read about in story-books would come true. But they 
never did; and the daily poverty and toil weighed 
heavily on her young spirit. 

It was a busy month with Edith Dale. There was so 





much planning to do for the bex; then so much shop- 


Peter. He bowed his head between his knees, to hide | ping—for she went to many places before purchasing, 


his emotion; when he raised it again she was gone. 


she was sO anxious to get the most for her money; 


From that day forth, though each morning found | then the cutting, and basting, and sewing; and she was 


him at the trysting-place, it was more to read a little | 
portion of the book she had given him than with any 


sanguine expectation of seeing her again. And always 
when he turned away from his long-searching gaze 
down the valley, he used to raise his eyes to the blue 
sky and fleecy clouds, and feel as if the trae answer 
was there. 


constantly thinking of some new thing that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to have: for the box must be as 
much like a wonderfal fairy box as possible. It was 
really an excellent thing for her to have her ingenuity 
so fully exercised. Edith had never worked so hard 
in all her life; for besides all this, she went, on one 
pretext or another, several times to see the Rileys, to 
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judge what was most needed there. Her mother was 
often consulted, but she chose to throw her child on 
her own resources as much as possible, believing that a 
girl of fifteen ought to be competent to act indepen- 
dently in such matters. 

The day before Christmas was very bleak and cold. 
Margaret Riley had to take home some clothes toa dis- 
tant part of the city, and it was late before she re- 


turned. The streets were thronged with happy crowds, | afte 


loaded with Christmas gifts, who jostled and pushed 
poor Maggie sadly; and when she saw the tempting 
piles of lovely things on the shop counters, and the 
happy fathers and mothers selecting from them, her 
heart ached and her eyes filled with tears. How beau- 
tiful it must be to get and receive such Christmas gifts! 
Then her hungry mouth watered as she saw the large, 
fat turkeys in the stalls; she had pleaded for one for 
their Christmas dinner, but her mother had shook her 
head : 

“Not this year, my child; it costs too much, and we 
can do without it. Shoes and stockings, plain food 
and fuel we must have, and it will be hard work to get 
even these.” 

Maggie knew it would; but O, how nice it must be 
to be rich, and have such things and turkey too! 

She turned many and many a corner that cold Christ- 
mas eve, and at last, in a narrow street, and at a small, 
dingy store she bought one little branch of evergreen 
and some sugar toys, costing a penny each, for Johnnie, 
Nannie, Lucy and the baby; a little Christmas they 
should have, but she dared expend no more, for all the 
other toys were so very high this year! 

I wish you could have seen Edith’s Christmas box, 
or even her face, a8 the last package was crowded in! 
And to complete her joy, her father, at the last mo- 
ment, brought in some mysterious packages to be sent 
with it; and very odd-shaped ones they were. 

It was Christmas morning in hut and hall, all the 
wide world over; the morning Christ was born, and on 
which. all hearts should look upward and rejoice. But 
little brightness found its way into the room where 
Maggie Riley was shivering over the half-lighted fire. 
Her mother was coaxing the coals into a blaze when 
such a tremendous thump was heard on the floor of 
their little entry as made both rush to the door in great 
alarm. 

Nobody was to be seen; but, standing right by their 
door, was a large box with this label in great letters: 
“A Christmas Box for Margaret Riley.” 

The poor child was almost frightened; it was so 
strange, so unexpected. Close by lay some queer- 
looking bundles directed to Mrs. Riley. From one of 
these protruded the legs of a monstrous turkey; an- 
other contained vegetables; and another a large roll of 
warm gray flannel. 

“O mother!” exclaimed Maggie; then, too excited 
for any thing else, she threw her arms round her neck 
and burst into tears. It was not long before she com- 
posed herself to examine the box, summoning all the 
children to share in the joy. 

O, what treasures it contained! On the top was a 
nice blanket shawl, labelled, “for Maggie;” then a 
dress pattern “for Mrs. Riley ;” then cunning aprons, 
beautifully made, for the baby; and the loveliest little 
doll “for Susie.” There were splendid thick brots “for 
Johnnie, to be exchanged if they do not fit;” a lovely 
plaid dress “for Nannie ;” another for the baby, and 
the prettiest of all “for Maggie ;” there were stockings, 
and mittens, and books, and pictures, and toys most 
beautifal to behold,—just such as Maggie had coveted; 
and—the crowning glory of all in the eyes of the litile 
children—a box of candies, marked, “for all the chil- 
dren.” If Edith had been fifty instead of fifteen she 
might have omitted that; but we are sure a fairy god- 
mother would have put it in. 

I cannot tell of half the things that came up from the 
cracks and crevices of that wonderful box; nor of the 
exclamations of the bewildered yet exultant children 
as they beheld them. It took so long to unfold, exam- 
ine, admire and shout, it seemed as if it never would 
be emptied. 

“Who gave us all these pretty things ?” asked John- 
nie. 

“The good Christ child, my dear,—He who was born 
an infant in Judea, and now reigns in heaven, the King 
of kings and Lord of lords. From Him ‘cometh down 
every good and perfect gift.’” 

“OQ, mother, mother,” cried Edith Dale, that Christ- 
mas evening, “it is better to give than to receive. I 
never had so joyfal a Christmas in my life! But,” she 
added, after a pause, “it seems mean to give in order 
to be happy; to do right that we may be paid for it. 
How selfish it seems in me! Self-denial for Christ’s 
sake—that would be noble!” 

“Yes, my child, it would.” 

But the mother smiled as she thought to herself, 
“Even that brings its reward. ‘He that loseth his life 
shall find it’—a life richer, nobler, more satisfying than 
any other.” A. B. C. 

“NOTHING BUT A MAN.” 

“Grace Greenwood” thus relates her interview with 
President Lincoln, at his last “reception” at the White 
House, which she attended with her little daughter. 
The truth and simplicity of children are the same in all 
ages: 

When he perceived little A——, the pleased look of a 
true child-lover came into his sad eyes. “Is this your 
daughter ?”’ he said. “How do you do, dear?” As he 
took her hand, the child raised to his face her large 
brown eyes, full of tender reverence. Thé look seemed 


to touch him ; he smiled a smile that was a benediction, 
then bent and kissed her. 

She blushed, but said nothing until we had passed on 
a step or two, when she exclaimed, “Why, he is only a 
man, after all ?” 

Something in the tone struck the President, and he 
asked what she had said. When I repeated the naive 
remark, his wan face was again lit by that sudden 
smile of quaint, kindly humor so peculiar to him—that 
flash of soul-sunshine that, once seen, could never be 


n. 
I had not the opportunity to tell Mr. Lincoln of a 





scene in the past which this little incident brought to 
my mind. In a noble old New England town, pen 
on years ago, there was once a great gathering, f od } 
le to see no less a personage than the first. great ! 
mt of the Republic, who was to be received and en- | 
tertained by the noble Governor ofthe State—the 
ruler, the hero without stain, the patriot without flaw, 
the matchless gentleman, slowly riding beside the good 


—_—_ 


page a wage am of oe we -— ——— of citi. 
zens, ng graciously though somewhat coldly, to 
right and left of him. . _— 

“O, father,” cried a little, dark-eyed boy to a gentle. 
man who held him by the hand; “I can’t see him! 
Please lift me up, so I can look over the people’s 
heads.” The kind gentleman lifted him high in his 
arms, and the child looked full in the face of Washing. 
ton. As he did so, his own eager countenance fell, and 
he — “Why, father, he is nothing but a man 

r all! 
Washington heard, paused a moment, and with an 
amused smile replied to the child: “Yes, my little lad; 
nothing but a man!” 

It seemed an odd coincidence that at sight of our 
second Washington my little daughter had repeated 
the simple thought and almost the words of her grand. 
father.—Indepenient. 








For the Companion. 
WHAT BROUGHT THE SUNSHINE. 


Four bright brown eyes are watching the silvery summer rain, 
Two eager voices asking when the sun will come again; 

The books are all familiar, there’s nothing new to play— 

I fear wrong thoughts are cherished because it rains to-day. 


Forin the pleasant country a friend among the flowers 

Is waiting for our blossoms from distant tropic bowers. 

They long to greet the dear one from their bright Southern home, 
And wish the day was ended that once “would never come.” 


But hark! there is the door-bell; forgotten are the sighs, 
No more the falling rain-drops are watched by eager eyes. 
I hear a shout of welcome ‘The paper's come, our own! 
As Charlie brings the treasure, there's joy in look and tone. 


It is their loved Companion, with pl truth it blends, 
’Tls owned by all the children, and read by all their friends. 
Now Charlie reads the stories with Nettie by his side, 
While Josie fears the twilight too soon the words will hide. 


Bright stars instead of rain-drops. The sun at close of day 
Smiled forth, as in our h and b clouds away. 
And Josie prays at bed-time, ‘Forgive our murmurings vain, 
And let us cherish ever anata orev in the rain.” 

aid E. J. G 
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For the Companion. 
ADVENTURES OF WHITMORE. 


CONCLUSION. 

Six weeks from the night of his strange escape our 
young adventurer found himself in the heart of the 
great Aroostook forest, still accompanied by Wild Hun- 
dred, his eccentric deliverer. Instead of sailing down 
the Penobscot, as Ike expected, Wild Hundred had in- 
sisted on ascending the Matawamkeag, promising to 
show him something far up in the country. 

As the two were tramping one day through the wild 
paths of the woods, they came suddenly to a tract of 
open landscape whose appearance seemed to suggest to 
Ike some former recollection, and he exclaimed,— 

“OQ, I know, now, where I had seen her before!” 

The powwow looked at his companion with a quizzi- 
cal expression in his fierce eyes, as much as to say,— 
“You are about as crazy as I am.” 

He said nothing, however, and Ike immediately re- 
lapsed into silence, as if ashamed that he had been 
caught thinking out aloud, even by an Indian. His 
mind was busy with the vision of a certain Connecticut 
milkmaid, whom some sudden turn in the kaleidoscope 
of memory had just identified with the lively, well- 
dressed miss of his Fox Island adventure. 

Selecting a sunny spot where the flowers had begun 
to grow, Wild Hundred proposed a lunch, and both sat 
down and were soon vigorously engaged in dispatching 
their coarse but hearty meal. After dinner the big 
powwow looked up, and laying aside the pipe he had 
been silently smoking, said, abruptly, in a clear, good 
English accent,— 

“Ike, let’s quit Indian life, and go back to civiliza- 
tion again.” 

Ike started as if he had received a shock from a Ley- 
den jar. The powwow smiled at his consternation, and 
pointing with his broad, brown hand toa ruined mound 
of square, grass-grown stones which Ike had not per- 
ceived before, exclaimed,— 

“My parents lived there. I was their only child, and 
helped my father at lumbering. A happier Yankee 
family than we were did not live in all New England 
when the Walloostooks came down with fire and toma- 
hawk and left only me. Since then I have lived only 
for vengeance. For more than thirty years I have pur- 
sued my purpose, often, doubtless, beyond the bounds 
of reason, as the shock and grief of my parents’ mur- 
der made me partially insane. The red-skinned dogg 
have paid me in their own kind. I have pursued them 
in every imaginable shape, and always to their terrible 
cost, till they have learned to fear me as the evil one, 
and call me “Hobammok,” hardly ever trusting them- 
selves to fire at me when I surprise them. I have 
fought them mostly in league with their Indian ene- 
mies, the Penobscots, who have often received such aid 
from me as to lead them to think me something in- 
spired and count me a medicine-man. I have been 
avenged a thousandfold on the cowardly murderers of 
my father and mother. Though I have deceived and 
entrapped them many times by my stratagems, I have 
still other disguises which they could never penetrate; 
but I am too old to love the work of blood any longer. 
I shall go to Houlton in the fall, and live and dress like 
a Christian. My name is Samuel Lines.” 

When Ike had recovered a little from his astonish- 
ment at this unlooked-for revelation, he asked Wild 
Hundred if he had any living relations. 

Without seeming to notice the question, the powwow 
continued, “Ike, when you get hume and get old 
enough, perhaps you'll marry Sarah Bigelow. Her 
parents will remember the old wild fellow to whom 
they have often given bread. Give them my regards 
and tell them my story.” 

“Who's Sarat Bigelow, pray?” asked Ike, puzzled 
more than ever. 

“Who's Sarah Bigelow! Where are your wits? 
Have you forgotten the girl you rescued under the 
bluffs at Fox Island? Didn't you know that Bill Bige- 
low was her third cr fourth cousin, and her rich uncle 
in Belfast buys all his furs? May be you didn’t! But 
come, let’s be going.” 

Summer came‘and passed, but our runaway was still 
@ wanderer from home. Twice he had gone down the 
Penobscot River and visited Belfast, in the hope of fall- 
ing in with Bill Bigelow, and peradventure of obtaining 
an introduction to his wealthy relative, the fur-mer- 
chant. It was not till the middle of autumn, however 
that he met the trapper, and then it was by accident. 
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Land o’ Moll Kaley!” shouted the good-natured 
low, giving Ike’s hand a great grip, as soon as he 
be made to understand who he was and where 
7 had met before, (for Ike had taken off his Indian 
3.) “I allus misdoubted me whe’er or no ye was 


Injun or & reg’lar white man, arter all.” 


ke at once made known his business, and as Bill 
not make many uncomfortable inquiries into his 
mer life, from the fact that he thought he knew 
ell enough already, a bargain was soon struck be- 
en them, and after an introduction to “Uncle Jelli- 
"as the trapper called his relation, the fur-mer- 
nt, Ike was engaged as one of a winter’s gang bound 


herly, for beaver hunting. 


was not till the succeeding autumn that the young 
nturer returned to the sea coast. The charm of his 


i life in the beautiful region of Fish River and 


je Lake held him so strongly that he tarried long 
his gang had departed, and spent the summer 


Apart from other attractions -that kept Ike in the 
ighborhood of Belfast, was the boyish idea that he 
pight stumble upon something or somebody that would 
. the making of his fortune; for he had determined 
return to his parents full of money, imagining, with 
, weak logic very common in the reasoning of young 
ong-doers, that silver and gold would ward off the 
proaches not only of his father and mother, but also 
his guilty conscience, and hide a multitude of sins. 
for this purpose he made many inquiries and appli- 
sions for situations, but failed in most cases, because 
could give no satisfactory account of his antece- 
nts. It was during one of his visits to the wharves 
“Kt he saw Bill coming ashore in a boat, and accosted 


velope, which she handed to me. I took out of ita 
dirty piece of paper, and read : 
“34 North Cross Street, 1863. 
“This will certify that Nelly Weston staid with me a 
ear asacook. She is an excellent plain cook, keeps 
er place, and is respectful toher employers. But once 
in six weeks or two months she buys whiskey, goes to 
her room, and is of no use for the ensuing forty-eight 
hours. With the exception of this fault, which I can- 
not cure her of, she is a faithful domestic. 
Mrs. Georce N. RIvERrs.” 
“Well,” said I, half aloud, “‘it is a little soiled, sure 
enough.” 
“Yes, sir,” said the girl, “but there’s no money wud 
buy it from me. All that’s left for a poor girl like me 
since my mother died,—it’s me character.” 
“Have you really earned this character ?” I asked. 
“Indade I have that,” she answered, “and it’s Mrs. 
Rivers herself, good woman, that’ll tell ye that same. 
She wouldn’t tell a lie for no one, sir; but I’ve worn 
my character nearly out, sir, since she gave me one.” 
I explained the “character” to her, and she burst into 
tears. It was true, she said, that she drank whiskey 
once in a while, but she would never drink again. She 
flung the “‘character” into the fire. We hired her, and 
sure enough, she has never touched a drop of liquor in 
our house, and she has been the faithfulest servant we 
ever had. We boast of her character, but you never 
hear her say a word on that subject now.” 


+> 





For the Companion. 
HOW I RUN AN ENGINE. 


AN OFFICER'S STORY. 


the 


“The engineer was dead drunk and the fireman was 


the train. He was pitched headlong into the gulf. But 
this was the only life lost. The front carsof the train 
I struck were loaded with several companies of sol- 
diers; but beyond a tremendous jolting, no damage 
was done to the boys’of either detachment.” 

. Uncie JaMEs. 


“SPELLING REPENTANCE.” 


In one of our counties celebrated for its valuable 
mines, there lived a collier, gressly ignorant of Divine 
things, and the doctrines of the Gospel were totally un- 
known tohim. From his habits of vice, and aversion 
to the worship of God, there seemed little hopethat any 
moral change could be effected in him. But that which 
to man seemed so doubtful, God was pleased to accom- 
- ina way Ceepedingty simple, yet marvellous, truly. 

estitute as he appears to have been of concern for his 
spiritual welfare, he was induced to permit the attend- 
ance of his children at a Sabbath schvol conducted on 
religious principles ; and there the children were taught 
to practise moral duties, aad instructed in the essential 
doctrines of Christianity. 

It pleased God to visit one of the daughters of this 
wicked father with mortal sickness; but before her 
death she was instrumental in exciting the attention of 
her = to the concern of his soul. 

“Father,” inquired the dying child, “can you spell 
repentance ?” 

his artless question, through the blessing of God, 
was effectual to awaken concerns. 

“Spell repentance ?” repeated the astonished father, 
“why, what is repentance?’ Thus he became desirous 
of knowing, and ultimately was taught its sacred mean- 
ing, and discovered that he had been a stranger to it 
both in theory and experience. He also discovered 
that he needed repentance; that he was a gifilty, con- 
demned sinner, deserving God’s wrath and everlasting 
banishment; and repentance unto life was granted to 
him. He spelt out its Divine import, and obtained an 
acquaintance with that Saviour whom God has exalted 





trusty, good little fingers, just as Kitty says. They are 
her little servants, whom God gave her to be usefully 
employed.” 

“And they shall be, mamma!” criedthe child. “They 
are not to blame; it is only I—naughty I. I am so 
sorry !” 

Mamma took Kitty aside, and Hom knelt down; and 
mamma prayed God to forgive this little child for tak- 
ing what did not belong to her, and then wickedly try- 
ing to throw the blame somewhere else. Kitty put up 
her hand for mamma to kiss, and she tried to be a good 
little mistress to her poor fingers after that. 


OUR SUNBEAM. 


Tap! tap! Such.a gentle little rap. It must be 
some child, I thought, as I went to the door. 

True enough, there she stood with her doll baby in 
her arms,—little Rosa Dane, “our Sunbeam,” as we 
learned to call her. 

“Mamma’s sick, and they don’t want any noise, so 
I’ve come to see you. I guess it says I’m to stay all 
day in that,” she said, handing me a note. 

“What shall I do?” she asked, after taking off her 
things. “I don’t see any playthings.” 

I brought her a Jarge box of blocks, and she sat 
— to build a house, talking very earnestly all the 
while. 

“T’ve been to church once,” she said, “and I’m going 
again. I saw you there; and I went to Sunday sghool, 
too.” 


“Did you sit still, Rosa ?” I asked. 

“No, I didn’t; I wiggled about; but what can I do 
now ?” she said, growing tired of her blocks. 

Calling a little white kitten to amuse her, and giving 
her more playthings, I wentinto another room to finish 
my morning work. Every few minutes Rosa would 
call, “Auntie, where are you? O, I know,” and coming 
in upon me with her sunny face, would cry, “Coop! 


” 





“—— # 
““What makes you so happy, Rosa?” I asked. 


hing it” with the natives, trusting Bill to see to 

sale of his stock of furs. 
September, just two years from the time of his 

from home, he called on his agent, the honest 

yer, and in the course of conversation with him re- 

ithe whole story of his running away. 

e consarned, likely, good-lookin’ scallywag!” 

' ted the trapper (for he had learned to think an 
nse deal of Ike, and in this severe trial of his 
opinion, got his adjectives somewhat mixed.) “Ef 


a negro fresh from the plantation. We were at Pulaski, 
Tenn., and it was absolutely necessary to reach Athens 
by daylight. We had just learned that Forrest was 
moving on the negro garrison there, and unless we 
could throw in a regiment at once we knew that it 
would be captured. This was after Fort Pillow. We 
dreaded another massacre of our colored troops. 

« ‘Run the engine, lieutenant,’ said the colonel in com- 
mand to me, ‘you came up on her, and you must know 
all about it.’ 


“Because”—then she stopped a minute, skipping 
around the figures on the carpet—*‘because I’m very 
much pleased with myself,” she said. 

Rosa’s mamma never allowed her to eat pie or cake, 
nothing but bread, with nice sweet milk, so that she 
seldom asked for any thing else. At dinner a large 
dish of grapes was placed on the table for desert. 

“T should like some,” said Rosa, as they were passed 
around, omitting her. 

a. at Rosa’s mamma like to have her eat them ?” 
sai 


“No, but I should like to have them passed,” was the 
depth of winter, dragged his parent from bed at mid-|Té 1 


to give repentance and remission of sins; and by bring- 
ing forth the fruits of righteousness, he, in after life, 
supported and adorned his Christian profession. 


—__+o+—____ 
THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

Those who yield themselves entirely to the influence 
of a sordid passion often become worse than brutes. 
Thus was it with Duke Adolphus of Guildres. Weary 
of waiting for the inheritance of his father, he, in the 


, ; : A Thendea her the dish, and, with a little nod of the 
known that las’ fall ye shouldn’t a’ gone a step i Mt hae 1 don’t,’ I sald, “E never semen engine ta my night, a nn — rosie — ~ aaa a head, she smiled, and said, very quietly and politely, 
‘ me. I’d a’ sent ye hum and scolded ye soundly = este you know how to start her, and stop ber, and his night gear, to walk with naked feet twenty-five miles | «No J thank you.” 

) bargain. But, howsomdever, ye’ve got somethin’ 


some now to take with ye; so go home and make 


whistle her? | 
 *Yes, but’— 


over ice and snow from Grave to Burm, while he rode 
by his side on horseback. There, throwing him intoa 





After dinner I said, “It is time for Rosa’s nap,” and 
I took her up stairs into a large chamber, fearing she 










































might feel afraid in a strange place; but she only 
1 le folks comftable, and give em my respects, and| « ‘Capt. Mullyan,’ shouted the colonel, with an oath dungeon beneath 8 tower of Burm Castle, he hastened asked if I would come and dress her when she awoke, 
’ ia foe ” back to enjoy his ill-gotten wealth. saying, as I closed the door, ‘Good-night, auntie. 
f ye leave ’em agin for love nor money. —for the man was drunk—‘call a guard and put it on We grew to love “Our Sunbeam” more and more, as 
bn after, Ike Whitmore embarked in a small coast- P i ; i i : 
J — duty here; and if this fellow runs her off, blow his brains , she came day after day to stay with us, while the moth- 
i ing Dx. F' ki f education, says: “Ifa : 
eamer for his native State, congratulating himself | 5+ without waiting for orders!’ R. FRANKLIN, Speaking Of education, says: er was sick. She was always bright and happy, never 
s“good luck,” and thinking how nicely h 1 gerptenee > : man empties his purse into his head, no man can take | crying if she couldn’t do or have just what she wanted ; 
| ey ere nae eee “I faced him, for my anger was excited—and I knew/ jtaway from him. An investment in knowledge always pr sa. remembering to say, “ If you please,” and “No, 
b ¢ his father and mother with his riches, and | he was in a condition that made him insensible togentle-| pays the best interest.” I thank you.” , ’ j 
- — that his running away was a good thing, | manly treatment, and that he would only heed force 
: : and resolution. 
:- alas for his calculations. When only twenty-|  « «call a guard, you scoundrel,’ I said. ‘Call it if you . 
8 pours out of port the vessel took fire in the night, | gare! It'll be the last call you'll sche, ond enna CHILDREN’S COLUMN. Sports and Pastimes. 
is urned to the water’s edge. Not a passenger saved pistol. 
at hing except what he carried about his person;|— « ‘Now, sir,’ I said, ‘countermand that order. Let me Where is my ReceiptP Earth, Air and Water. 
Ne he wetting and exposure of the difficult rescue | t,1 to you first. You'll find you’ve mistaken your| The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the| One of the players is furnished with a handkerchief, which he 
S ht upon Ike a fit of sickness, from which he re- RS margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which throws suddenly and unexpectedly at another, crying out the 
: sd name of “earth,” “air,” or **water,”’ whichever he likes, and then 
d beggared in pocket, and more anxious to see| « ‘Captain,’ said the bully, pale with rage and fear, he has paid for his Oompanion. counting ten as rapidly as he can. pare we has come to ten, 
. vho B B wh must name a 
© Diahdanmatestagmmanaeee| ee aleeia dicen creature that snus the element that mentioned, oy, log 
at siate in the afternoon of a pleasant October day} «Cant, Mullyan winked at me and stopped. + foie Rane gi te neg ai oye Sp yD agent 
ng oe again the well-known field where two| «y jowered my pistol and told him that I was an ordi- THE PETS. eight, mine, Tax, the peracn chatlenged musi cal the hame of 
i : 0) ; alr, 5 OF, . al 
ig cos pilevaig beperaposigg oe Ane nance officer on detached duty, and not subject to his Glad ser you, aang pets, raped. fi the question is put very abrupt, ad. the hasuber 
Ser ot command at all; and thatif he didn’t apologize I would What did you intend 't :” quickly counted, the players will often be unable to get out their 
od loaded as he went, with only a bundle and a have him court martialled as soon as we returned. “Give me something this cold day!" pa inves tess at cue pusvun, andl chon eneapesnedly throw the 
vat whereas he had left in anger he now re-| « «But,’ said I, ‘as I know the necessity of reaching That I will, and plenty too; a 
a in sorrow, with weary feet and tearful eyes. Athens—as I’ve friends there—if you will stay on this Coe ean Enigmas, Charades, &c, 
proached the house and glanced through the platform with me, I’ll try and run the engine.’ I wiil wait and see you eat. : 
2y- . There sat his father and mother at supper,|  « ‘Agreed,’ he said, between his teeth. ‘Really, I beg Thomas says you steal his wheat; 
nd, fold and lonely. He rushed in and presented pardon, lieutenant, I thought you belonged to the new John compiains his plums you eat, 
nd ‘o their astonished gaze—their long lost, but regiment.’ Hever asking whose they oc” 
er- tson. They received him with joyful assur- “I start€d the engine. It wasa perilous position % 
: . . Shocking tales I hear of you; 
it forgiveness, and the old homestead smiled Two thousand men were in the cars behind me; the Chirp and tell me, are they true? 
ind ™ country was overrun with guerillas; there were ten Dent sen think it very. wrong? 
kee - could learn, by the most diligent inquiry, | chances to one that I would run the train off. But 1 Yet you ere my darting guts 
and oe of his ae Sam Lines, the mysterious | moved slowly at first and soon gained confidence. Don't be vexed at what "ve heard; 
mM: 2 * t; 
na- =f = and he was forced to conclude that} «we had no head light. The first peril we encoun- ow you connot steal the Wheat. 
nly es aking a last fierce effort to exterminate | tered was in passing a piece of woods ona knoll. It Sat uithwnsieteteele 
ur- stook race he had received his death wound. | was pitch dark. I saw three flashes and instantly heard What you did so long ago: 
nds on T. B. | the brakesman utter an exclamation of anger. He was } nano pb pete am = ; 
sur passing along the car tops with his lantern in his ai 
ogg For the Companion. hand, when the guerillas fired and knocked it into a a 
- Y WESTON’S CHARACTER. thousand pieces. KITTY KING---NAUGHTY FINGERS. 
wee ). immediately, a good plain cook for a small famtl “This was hardly pleasant, but we pushed ahead. “Mamma,” said Kitty, after she was undressed, “this 
ne. "ages paid. No d apply wh f . finger and this thumb have been naughty to-day.” 
= dy lt ron = i app y = to cannes bring 8 good “T never had my hand away from the throttle; and “What have they done ?” asked mamma. My Ist is in Boat, but not in Ship. 
; vas our adverti * my eye was rivetted on the road. “They took some raisins from your cupboard,” said My 2d is in Skull. but not in Hip. 
ave . advertisement,” said Col. Mayers, as| «J saw by a light from the fort that we were near the| the little girl. ee Baten, tae 
ne- the little slip out of his pocket book, “and | silver tressle. I own to you that I quivered when'I| “Did they do it of their own accord? Did nobody My Sth is in Sing, but not in Call. 
aid gh ri the cook you’ve been praising so much.” thought of our position. The tressle, you know, is built tell them to do it?” asked mamma. My «th is in Kise, but not in Fall, 
in- What of it?” asked Maj. Mackay. 


Kitty looked down. “I did not hear anybody tell 


over a deep gorge. I instantly slacked the engine. them,” she answered, soft! 


My 7th is in Side, but not in Top. 
My 8th is in Swell. but not in 


pen istory,” replied the colonel. “You see Susie 


Fop. 
y- y 
t bee “ ‘Lord-a-massy !’ shouted the negro, aswetouched| “Did they eat the raisins ?” asked mamma. My whole distinguished himself fn the tate war 
- : ee = months with one of the | the tressle, ‘dar’s another train ’toder side!’ pA yr ae rs “7 mov, tins tee er 4 3. 
B 1 One of the worst tempers that ever| «J did not dare to stop the engine now. I saw no * My whole of 18 letters is a proverb. 
ve “family, Well, as Biddy is queen as much | way of escape from a fearful death for the whole party.| Lnow” ee ea he iti. 
8; ype in these days, we endured her bad | I could have reversed the engine; but this would have “They gave them to me,” said the little girl. My }5. 8. 7. 1 is seen best at night. 
er. — tongue just as long as we could.| crowded the cars together and probably thrown them “But the Bible says, ‘If thy right hand offend er My 1, 14, 18 is sometimes done in church. 
° aes ound that she had seven separate and | all in the gaping gorge. Then I thought of putting on oS. oe cut any part of this little han - 
an Irish girls are great on cousins, | full steam and risking the chances of breaking our way| — “What is offend ?” asked the child. nethel aiiditie 
h- = when we saw that these separate and through and so of getting at least off the tressle. But “Making you do wrong,” said mamma. wo 2 whb WU, Whe ete, abe can de ba 
ild " * arene came each on seven separate and | this train in front was loaded with soldiers in part~I — it was only one finger and one thumb,” said ae. bse ch a b~ov.a6 th-be, with es, if he ple. 
am. althy ay _ a pene to her own individ- | heard them singing—and I knew that I should kill them “hey are two little thieves then; for they took what eee nie eee ed tol of whines and er-ll, be may not Snd tt 
ct sto, Ppetite, we had seven other separate if I tried this plan. did not belong to them. They can no longer be trust- ee-e. 
bid : machs to fill, we concluded that we| “So I calmly waited the shock. ed; we mast shut them up,” said mamma. Conundrums. 
er = and try again. So I advertised. The| “I turned round to upbraid the colonel, who had Kitty a a while her mother found| what is the riddle of riddles? Life, for we have “‘to give it up.” 
is rn Sn ee eeintios Soe te ena 9p 9 fine nel Peete then the thumb.’ Her hand felt very ‘clumsy. "Shs others are week (reac, dnye | "sseven’ Sunday because ihe 
’ your name >” “He was gone! went to bed, and rose in the morning with them still| What belongs to yourself alone, and is used by others more 
me >” said I. “We ran into the train. The first or rear car was split | shut up. than by yourself. Your name. 
2 oy - P in two, rightin the centre. It had been loaded with Mr mer I oe — cloth off now ?” she ns. a ene A pr aed ~~ nee io y little Bend 
: _ but it’s your surname, I asked for ?” grain and hay, The next car was crowded with hors- wor aott oak pac “We have no proof they are | U2: 
| i, oe to me name,” she said, “it’s not a! es. It was smashed to pieces. The horses were sent| sorry yet; therefore it is not éafe to trust them; they | fal) agatet? $B SE SE 8 SET ENO Ph GH TOR mPa ws, 
iat » was. His name was Dennis Wes-| in irregular fragments flying through the air. The| may d go into the cupboard again.” What wind would a hungry sailor wish for at sea? A wind 
2 —< i third car stopped us. It was filled with bags of flour ° . am sure they are very sorry,” said Kitty, in a piti- | which blows foul (fowl) and _ _— vied 
le “hes, I answered, for I saw she had /and tents. There was sémething grand in the way the “a t they have not said 60,” said mamma. en ees Da | wen Nel ay ve ede is La 
; ye er if she—like a baronet—had a old engine pushed its way through these obstacles. In| Kitty went down to breakfast with the black that they do right (write. 
ut you've got a'character ?” spite of my perilous position and responsibility I| '#gs on..How she took her spoon I cannot tell. Ido . Why sre cowardly soldiers like batter? Because when they are 
ing Which “7 answered, as she fumbled couldn’t help laughing at it. yo ee = little oy Pee pery we mM with | What metamorphose does a washerwoman undergo in the 
ne t ehe'bad carefally tucked away in| “1 jumped off the instant the engine stopped. I peered the see roiling down her cheeks. night? She goes to bed a washerwoman and gets up fine linen. 
3 tut ye a ‘it’s a little siled it is, but it’s. through the darkness to see whetherany of the cars had “Mamma,” she sobbed, “it was I made my fingers Answers to I’uzzies in Last Number. 
led say for yourself what it was!” | been thrown over the bridge. ‘T'thought I saw a man po ee I. I'm to blame.” 1, Alas! for the rarity of Christian charity, under the sun. 
‘By that’ wasn't so bad but that falling into the gorge. Suddenly I heard a wild shriek, Fam 5 — said ena us set ~ captives A less there tye-the-o -Curistian-chair-eye-t-(under) the sun. 
i . 4 gee came irect a . Ore-Bol ore, 2 
o heck « aoe » was '@ curiosity that T° It was the colonel! The coward had gone back to the| took the little fat hand in hers, an said, “ yo 








last out came an old ert last car, and was still on the top when my engine struck 

















are pinching fingers, or stealing or striking fingers, or 


3. Catastrophe 


4. Boon-Oses. Baltic, Odessa, Olympus, Kilianaule. 
5. Stene. 
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SKHTCHES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
CHAUCER AND HIS TIMES. 

Very few young persons have definite knowledge of 
the lives and writings of our best English authors, es- 
pecially those of earlier times. 

Perhaps by giving brief yet faithful sketches of these 
men, whom every intelligent boy and girl ought to 
know about, I can inspire my readers with a desire to 
read more respecting them. 

Let us go back to Chaucer, the first of the great Eng- 
lish poets, who was born at London, 1328, in the reign 
of Edward III. 

Southey says that the line of English poets begins 
with him, as that of English kings with William the 
Conqueror. He is called the “father of English poe- 
try,” andthe “morning star.” The poets before him are 
almost forgotten, and you could not read their ballads 
and rhymes if I were to copy them for you, the lan- 
guage having changed so much. 

Even Chaucer “spells orfu/,” as Artemus Ward says, 
and we need a glossary to understand him. 

Let me first give you some idea of those early days 
in “merry England.” 

Society was divided into nobles and serfs. The bar- 
ons lived in strong castles in plenty and wealth. The 
poor, in miserable hovels, often nothing but mud cottages 
with rotten thatches. Very few houses had windows, 
only loop-holes to look from, and chimneys were rare. 
Usually the fire was placed in an iron grate in the cen- 
tre of the room, the smoke escaping at the open, black- 
ened roof. 

At meals, the gu: sts were seated before the table was 
laid, with their hands carefully washed, as forks were 
not known and fingers had to be freely used. 

Travelling minstrels would often come in during the 
meal, and were well supplied with food and drink for 
the songs they sung and the stories they told. 

They had no books and but few manuscripts, which 
were written on parchment. 

Much cannot be said for the morality of the age. 
The monks were too often corrupt and gluttonous hyp- 
ocrites ; the barons spent their time in feasting and fight- 
ing; the fashionable women were indelicate and full 
of intrigue; and the poor, with their rough garments, 
seldom changed by night or day, and their coarse, 
scanty food, grew sullen and reckless, 

A monk of those times describes a poor ploughman 
and his family. The man is in rags from head to foot, 
and his oxen are so starved that “men might reckon 
each rib.” 

Here is a touching picture, as we know the distress 


was real: 
“His wife walked him with, 
With a long goad, 
Ina cutted coat, 
Cutted full high, 
Wrapped in a winnow sheet 
To wesen her from weathers, 
Barefoot on the bare ice 
That the blood followed. 
And at the land's end layeth 
A little crumb-bowl. 
And thereon lay a little child, 
Lapped in clouts, 
And twins of two years old 
Upon another side. 
And all they sungen one song 
That sorrow was to hear; 
They crieden all one cry, 
A careful note. 
The simple man sighed sore 
And said, ‘Children, be still!’ 

Early poetry, like’ venison, has a flavor of the wild 
woods. The very words are redolent of nature, and its 
tales abound in similes and parables. 

The old Vikings called their ships “sea horses ;” the 
Arab names his camel “the ship of the desert.” 

Chaucer, though a close student of books, was a great 
lover of nature, as may be easily seen from his writings. 

He lived in stirring times and an illustrious age. Lit- 
erature had been confined to the monasteries, but Chau- 
cer was aman of the world, a traveller, courtier and 
scholar. The best part of his life was given to the 
translation of poems from the French and Italian, but 
at the age of sixty he began to write the Canterbury 
Tales, to which he owes his fame. - 

They were never finished, but the story teliers are 
talking yet, and their voices, echoing from the past, tell 
us how the Englishmen of the fourteenth century 
thought, spoke, dressed and acted; giving with more 
fidelity than any painting, the follies, vices and customs 
of the age. They remained in manuscript form for 
seventy years, and were then published by Caxton, the 
first printer of England. 

Chaucer's plan was to describe in narrative poems 
the men and manners of his day. 

This he does in his “rugged tongue with much quiet 
humor and keen satire, while often a golden-headed 
ruse opens as quietly as a water lily, and makes no rip- 
ple.” He represents a company of pilgrims on a visit 


He tells of a “gentil pardonere,” (2 seller of indul- 
gences) who, 

“Brim full of pardons came from Rome all hote,” 

who carries in his wallet the virgin Mary’s veil and a 
part of the sail of St. Peter’s ship; and in a glass he 
had piggies bones for relics, and with these he got more 
money in a day than the poor parson did in two 
months! 

I would like to give the whole description of the Pu- 
osesse, who 


“At mete, was she well ytaughte withall, 
She let no morsel from here lippes falle,” 
and 

“She was so charitable and so pitous, 

She woldi wepe, if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trappe if it was ded or bledde.” 


But I am transgressing my limits, and hope you will 
look up these shrewd, skilful pictures for your own 
enjoyment. 

Chaucer was a firm supporter of Wickliffe, and for 
this suffered persecution, but the close of his life was 
spent in peace and plenty, as a token of consideration 
he received a pitcher of wine every day from the cellars 
of the king. 

He died in 1400, and was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where, in honor to him, many other poets have 
been laid in the Poets’ Corner. 

Those who followed Chaucer admired and imitated 
him. They called his words the “gold dew-drops of | 
speech,” and himself, “‘superlative in eloquence.” 
Spencer, who will be the next poet in order, calls 
him 





“The well of English undefiled.” 
. Karte S. 








‘VARIETY. 





THE LIFE-BOAT. 


With threat'ning oe the sun sinks down, 
And leaves a lurid sky, 

The cloudy rack drives swift and black, 
The winds rise loud and high. 


As high and higher rise the winds, 
And darker grows the night, 

Hearts throb with fears, eyes fill with tears, 
And faces pale with fright. 


The mother hears the rising storm— 
Her heart is sick and sad, 

Her thoughts go out upon the sea 
To her dear sailor-lad. 


The wife looks out into the night, 
And closer hugs her child, 

Whose father's ship, perchance, is tossed, 
By winds and waters wild. 


The maiden thinks of him who sailed 
But a few hours before, 

With hopes of safe and soon return 
To her and home once more, 


And weeping mother, wife and maid, 
On lowly-bended knees, 

Lift up their hearts to Him whose voice 
Can still the stormy seas. 


The night wears wearily away, 
Yet loud the tempest raves! 

Hark! through the gloom a cannon’s boom 
ls swept across the waves 


Again! again! that note of dread 
is heard above the rear. 

See! light on light is flashing bright 
Along the suit-beat shore, 


Hurrah! she'slaunched! With many a cheer 
The life boat sweeps away, 

Breasting the mighty swell that rolls 
And thunders up the bay. 


The first red ray of dawning day 
Is gleaming o er the sea; 

A noble vessel shoreward drives, 
The black cliffs on her lea. 


Now do your best, ve gallant men! 
Bend bravely to the oar! 

Ye yet shall bring that vessel's crew 
In safety to the shore. 


‘Tis done! the life-boat’s bows are turned; 
Swiftly it nears the land. 

Ho! every man upon the beach 
Be sharp and lend a hand! 


The well- flung rope uncoils, and falls 
Upon the sandy beach, 

And quickly is the life-boat ran 
Beyond the surges’ reach. 


And cottage fires blaze high and bright, 
Aad cottage cheer is free 

To all the lite-boat's gallant crew 
Saved from the stormy sea. 


All honor to our life-boat crews, 
And proudly may we boast 
The deeds of daring they have done 
ong our rocky coast. 


To save one life's a noble act, 
And blest are they who save 

One human soul from sinking down 
And drowning in the wave 


Of the dark sea of Ignorance, 
The whirling tides of sin, 
That draw, alas! each hour that flies, 


A thousand victims in, R. P. 8. 





CATCHING A HORSE. 

We recommend to our young readers the recipe be- 
low. “The best way to catch a horse, (or an opportuni- 
ty) is not to let him get away from you.” Boys and girls 
will profit, perhaps, by this new illustration of the old 
proverb, “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush :” 


This morning, while the dew was yet on the grass, 
word came that “Charlie had got away.” 

Now, Charlie is the most important member of the 
family, and as shrewd a horse as ever need be. Ac- 
cordingly, on several occasions as .soon as the halter 
| dropped from his head, and before the bridle could 

take its place, he proceeded to back boldly out of the 

| stable, in spite of the stout boy pulling with all his 
might at the mane and ears. 

his particular morning we were to put a passenger 





to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury. 
They happen to lodge at the Tabarde Inn, at South- 
wark. They are strangers to each other, but having 
assembled in one room at supper, they not only agree 
to travel together, but to relieve the fatigue ofthe jour- 
ney by each telling a story. The Tabarde Inn, under 
the name of Talbot, is still pointed out in London as 
the very place where those pilgrims met, five hundred 
years ago. 

There was a great variety of characters in the caval- 


cade, and the company represented all classes and pro- 


fessions. 
Let me give a few portraits, to show the humor, sat- 
ire and power he possessed : 


Of the lawyer, described as the busiest of mortals, he 


adds, in his quiet, droll way, 
“And yet he seemed busier than he was." 


After an imposing list of the medical authorities of | 


the octor, one expressive line informs us that 
“His study was but /ife/ on the Bid/e.” 


friend on board the cars at 8.10 — it was now 7.30. 
| Out popped Charlie from his stall like a cork from a 
| bottle, and lo! some fifty acres there were in which to 
| exercise his legs and ours, to say nothing of temper 
and fe gen Ae 

| First, the lady with a measure of oats attempted to 
| do the thing by bribing him genteelly. Not he! He 
| had no objection to the oats, nor to the hand, until 
| it came near his head, then off he . 

After one or two trials we d the oats and 
went at it in good earnest—called the. boys, headed 
him off this way, ran him out of the growi 
him into the upper lot, and out of it 

and he got —_ 
He would dash 


him into the corner with 

= = of . bangs the least trouble, 

through a line of six or eight whoopi with as 
little resistance as if png wl been’ on pa hat 
toes! Down he ran to the upper end of the lot, and up 
| we all walked after him—too tired to run. 





just sailed past, with a laugh as plain on his face as a 
horse ever had. Man is superior to a horse in many 
respects. But running on a hot summer day, in a 
twenty-acre I t,is not one ofthem, We got him by a 
brook, and while he drank, O how leisurely! we started 
be and succeeded in just missing our grab at his mane. 

ow comes another splendid run. His head was up, 
his eyes flashing, his tail streamed out like a banner, 
and glancing his head this way and that, right and left, 
he allowed us to come on to the brush corner; from 
whence in a few moments he allowed us to emerge, and 
come afoot after him down to the barn again. But 
luck will not hold forever, even with horses. He dashed’ 
down a lane and we had him. But as soon as he saw 
the gate closed and perceived the state of the case, how 
charmingly he behaved; allowed us to come up and 
bridle him without a movement of resistance, and af- 
firmed by his whole conduct that it was the merest 
sport in the world, all this seeming disobedience; and 
to him we have no doubt it was. We had but seven- 
teen minutes before car time. But we made the best of 
it we could. 

The very best method of catching a nimble and 
roguish horse in a twenty or fifty acre lot is—not to let 
him get away from you.—H. W. Beecher. 


“DHRYIN’ THE POWDER.” 

Irishmen are about the same in every part of the world, 
but blunderheads meet the fate of blunderheads, no 
matter what nation they belong to. Carelessness or ig- 
norance of the common laws of natural science will 
make an Englishman or a Yankee do some things as 
foolish as Biddy’s perforrnance of ‘‘warming the ice,” 
Pat’s exploit of “‘dhryin’ the powder.” 


A Pennsylvania Irishman undertook to go hunting, 
the other day, and in reaching for his powder flask he 
dropped it into a tub of water. He poured the powder 
inw uw frying pan and dried it over the fire. The result 
can easily be guessed at. Mr. O’Rourke was blown 
into the yard, with his head so singed that he looked 
like a prize fighter, though, luckily, he received no se- 
rious injury. His hair, beard and eyebrows were taken 
off as clusely as if by a razor. 


+> 
or 


GOV. BRIGGS AND THE IRISHMEN. 
The happy faculty ofthe late Gov. Briggs for winning 
the confidence of the men, as also his transparent up- 
rightness, which made him deserve it, is well illustrated 
in this little anecdote, told in the recent biography of 
him, by Rev. W. C. Richards: 


Two Irishmen were passing a daguerrian shop, where 
at the window hung an excellent likeness of Gov. 
Briggs. They stopped to look at it. 

“Sure as me soul,” said one, “that’s Gov. Briggs. He 
was 4 good man, and raul friend to the poor. ifivera 
man gits square into heaven, it’s this same.” 

“Yis, it’s ivery word of it thrue; but, Pat, wasn’t he 
a heretic ?” 

“I dare say he was; but he had the true religion in 
him atter all; and St. Peter, as l’m thinking, won’t mind 
es aski.g what he was, when he opens the door to let 

im in.” 








—_——0———"— 
“DID IT SPOIL THE CARPET?’ 


Some months ago a country clerical friend of an 
M. D. came to the city, and was invited by the doctor 
to go home and stay with him over night. After sup- 
per the guest was shown to his room, the gas was lit, 
and he left to retire. Some two hours after the doctor 
“smelt something,” and soon discovered that gas was 
leaking somewhere about the premises. His first 
thought was of his country friend, and so to his room 
he went. Sure enough the gas was leaking. The gen- 
tleman, upon being awakened, asked what was the 
matter. He was intormed that the gas had not been 
shut off, and had been leaking. With an air of sorrow 
he rose up and looked over the foot of the bed at a spot 
on the floog under the burner, and asked, with great in- 
nocence, “Did it spoil the carpet much, doctor ?” 





RIGHT PLACE FOR “WON'T.” 


“T won't,” cried Mary; “I won’t!” 

“ ¢Won't’ is not a proper word for a little girl to use,” 
said her mother, looking out of the window where the 
children were playing on the grass. 

“George was trying to coax me up the ladder when 
father toid me not to go. Was not that a proper time 
to say ‘won't,’ mother?” asked Mary. “I said I didn’t 
want to, and he would’t mind that.” : 
en was the proper time fur ‘‘won’t.” Mary was right 

ere. 


A HINT TO YOUNG LADIES. 


Lady Harriet Sinclair, a daughter of the Earl of 
Rosslyn, recently wrote and published a cook book, in 
which she displayed such a knowledge of housewifery 
and the concoction of ‘dainty dishes,” that she imme- 
diately received a number of proposals, from which she 
made a selection and was married. Our young ladies 
who desire to marry well should take the hint, and de- 
peng more time to the cook book and less to the fash- 
ons. 








A DISTINGUISHED gentleman, whose nose and chin 
were both very long, and who had lost his teeth, where- 
— nose and chin were brought near together, was 
tola,— 

“I'm afraid your nose and chin will fight ere long, 
they approach each other very menacingly.” 

“Iam afraid of it, myself, fora great many words 
have passed between them already,” replied the gentle- 
man. 


An old woman on a steamboat observed two men 
qemeleg up water to wash the deck, and the captain 

ing near by, she accosted him as follows: ‘Well, 
captain, got a well aboard, eh?” ‘Yes, ma’am, always 
carry one,” said the polite captain. ‘Well, that’s clev- 
er. Lalways did dislike the nasty river water, espec- 
ially in dog days.” 


“You can do any thing if you only have patience to 
_ wait,” said an old fogy to hisson. ‘Water may be car- 
ried in a sieve if you can wait.” ‘How long?” queried 
the son, an impudent and impatient Young Ame 
py any hardly wait for the old man’s obituary. “T 
it freezes.” 


A GENTLEMAN calling on his butcher to order some- 
thing for dinner, was asked if he would like to have a 
saddle of mutton. “Why,” said he, “would it not be 
better to have a bridle? as I should then certainly stand 
a bevter chance of getting a bit in my mouth.” 


A Lawyer is something ofa carpenter. He can file 
a bill, split a hair, make an entry, get up a case, frame 
an indictment, empanel a jury, put them in a box, nail 


a witness, hammer a judge. 


A pRivaTE soldier, entering the fight at Murfrees- 
boro’, saw a rabbit running off the field. “Go it, 
Cotton Tail,” he exclaimed; “if 1 didn’t have a reputa- 
tion to sustain, I’d be going too.” 


Tux man in jail who looked out of the window of his 





O, it was glurious fan—to him! The sun was 


did not. 


the depot. He did enjoy it, and we 
di d wide the 


We resorted to exp P 
gate of the barn-yard, and essayed to 





(we did it, too—almost; for he ran close up to it—and 


—#¢ ” 
the cars were coming, and we had two miles to eens | os eee 


drive him oo { 


generally admitted to have spoken within bounds. 


Wuart is that which occurs once in a minute, twice in 
&@ moment, and not once in a hundred years? The let- 
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GOOD READING FOR 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant amang the Indians, ¢) 3, 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Champlain, 
$1.35, 


These two volumes complete 


Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have. 
In School and Out, Work and Win, 4 
Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 
_ ‘MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50. 
THE So.pter Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army. 
Tue YOouNG LIEUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jog,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 
THe SaiLor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 


THE YANKEE MIppy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE OLD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


“OUR BOYS-AND GIRLS.» 


Haste and Waste, 


lol) 


























For sale by the NEW ENGLAND CARPET 





75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘Boat Club” Series, Th 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. sea 
The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, parlo 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. @ gre 
Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. stand 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; 2 passe 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. . enous 
COMPRISING: home 
1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, j; 2 
2. Young Yoyagers, 6. Birthday Party, 10. ‘I'he Picnic Party" as hit 
3. Christmas Gitt, 7. Proud and Lazy, ll. The Gold Thimbje, the w 
4. Dolly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Do-Something, fal 
. . : itifu 
Oliver Optic’s New Inbrary. cae 
Young America Abroad. howls 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. Firstani wild s 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely : 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. family 
OvTWakD Bounp, or Young America Afloat. (Ready in Noy.) “Th 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, or Young America in Lrejand and Scot. It seer 
land. (meady in bec.) rc 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. se 4 lo 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, door, 
NED NEVENS, THE NEWSBOY; or Street Scenes in Boston, by «“w] 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Lllustrated. Price $1,50. N 
0 1 
New Library of Adventure. heard 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and (ii, louder, 
Six vols., illusirated. Each vol. $1,50. We sat 
COMPRISING: 9 oa 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, wind, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot walked 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. backs. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volume, They 
handsomely illustrated. Kuch 75c. be, anc 
COMPRISING: foremo 

Little Prudy, Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, hard, d 

Litue rrudy’s Sister Susie, Litule Prudy’s Story-Book, «gj 

Little Prudy's Captain Horace, Little Prudy’s votty Dimple. it 

Any Volume sold separately. ay 
I 

Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bok but the 

sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. the kite 
muck 

LEE & SHEPARD, po : 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, father 

BOSTON. fenceles 

i" was asle 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, “Whe 

FOR THE RAPID CURE OF want cn 

Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Croup, Bronchitis, Inay- wai be 

ient Consumption, and for the relief of Consumptive Pati rm be 

in advanced stages of the disease. “Why 

So wide is the field of its ful d so are th have no 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of the county ug 
abounds in persons publicly known, who have been rest top 
from alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by it time. A 
use. When once tried, its superiority over every other expet es 
rant is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtue room ;° ¢ 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to emp bed.’ 0; 
for the distressing and dangerous attections of the pulmonary 4 
gans that are incident to our climate. While many inferior ma you Bib 
edies thrust upon the community have failed and been discarded hot t 
this has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on & ea, | 
afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures too numerul Love Go 
ana too remarkable to be forgotten. 

We can only assure the public that its quality is carefully ke §0 On an 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on0¢ lady, «G 
for their relief all that it has ever done. hd 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians Statesmen, and¢m Tooms, n 
nent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalle ugh! 

l of our remedies, but space here will not permit the gae” a 
sertion of them. The Agents below named furnish gratis derisive 
AMERICAN ALMANAC in which they are given; with also full 
scriptions of the complaints they cure. — We ha 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood them 
find Ayer's Comp. ExT. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. 4 le 
it once, and you will know its value. “Me b 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold oy floor.” 
Druggists. 47—2me0 7 z 8a 

red; so 
‘ 
OFFER TO THE CHILDREN. “Me | 

Any boy or girl who will send us four dollars, with them imploring 
of two subscribers to our New Magazine, (as below,) shal Pretty lad 
ceive a handsome and valuable Book worth fifty cents, #° make erg 
“Child at Home” with colored engravings, for the year. you mone 

Orders should be sent to wigwam ; 
N. BROUGHTON, Jr., make b < 
28 CORNHILL, BOSTO: - bie 

u $ gi 

With January, the AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY en gen 
publication of a beautiful new religious family magazine, ¢ el Power in 
“THE SABBATH AT HOME.” It will furnish safe # engtt down our 
taining reading both for old and young, and abound ia i: ‘ 
ings. Price, $2 per year, in advance; $2,50 after six mn = ter having 
$5 at the close of the year. : them, had 

, 
ga Parents and Guardians will find a very large - With a rig! 
of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. While ¢ 
TER READ'S new rooms, chambers 300 Washington SU" satcheq } 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. Say that j 
shou 

§9- WINTER.—This is the first week of Winter. Song Id be 
expect snows and winds and ehilly weather. Be < , uke to 
posure, and provide yourselves with Cox's CouGH iT the mess 
Croup, Coughs, Colds and Sore Throat. It is an exce™), e ag 
edy. Mrs. M 

padi OMe h | 
Ge INGRAIN CARPETINGS CHEAP floor erse] 

Auction Sale in New York, of last Wednesday, the aly » Whe: 

over 709 rolls, comprising a large variety of qualitie ' Ngers 

styles, some of which are subject to manufacturer® ‘nO,’ at fir, 
imperfections in matching, will be sold at pric’ "Ml her sho aa 
from 50 cents to $l per yard. These carpets — . The ola 

cheaper than has been offered since the war. NE resol § 

LAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, Bost? . Ved or 

Our fing 

FINE CARPETS.—We have just received three 1" t they y 

terns Crossley'’s Tapestry Brussels, the last te The next 
are believed to be the most elegant that has ever been” nd So] 

out. Will be cut up to our customers at wh ash an 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 b 8rove 

Boston. Peas S 

<> tere cal tone 
CARPETINGS AT LOW PRICES. Stove for 
An invoice of Oil Carpets for 50 cents per yard: enough for 
An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cents per hole j or 
An invoice of Ingrains for 50 cents per yard. it n the 1 
An invoice of Scotch Plaids for 50 cents per J he ray ons 
‘An invoice of Dundee Carpets for 75 cents Pet 75 1 © had been 





